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' ' THE. TAW FORCE 



T<ask force members were selected <Sn t the basis of their extensive contact with/ 
Indian students in the Mountain-Plains Rrogram. Of the nine members, five are 
Indian by both legal definition and life experience and three others have had 

r. i 

significant intercultural experience previous to the Mountain-Plains. Program . 

A brief biography of each task force member follows in order thattfte reader 

, "* • * " 

may better acquainrhimself with their experience, perspectives, and expertise 
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.INTRODUCTION- 



THE PROBLEM - — • ' ' • ' »» i . . * " . . 

' ' ' V * . * * * * 

/• 

The Mountain-Plains Program, yvityvits emphasis on individualization, student 
self direction, and extensive counseling and support services, offers one of. the 1 



most complete, diverse, and flexibte educational systems yet devisectA This flexi-*P 



bflity allows the|$rogram to address needs across a diverse and mult i-protflemeci 
student population*. Mountain-Plains' charge is to research and develop a model 
'progrdm having application for a rural disadvantaged population .*"Withm that j 
charge there are elastic limits, dnd that limit seems to be below the "strQtch," re- ' 
quired to meet the special gte&ds of many whose values are divergent from ^hose of 

•the major ity. po'pu lation; .ftamely, a percentage of American Indians, . 

? 1 * - * 

• . * • \ - • 

THE TASK FORCE , \ ••'/•'•*' ' 



The Mountarn-Plains Task Force' on Indian families was -established in response 
to an alarming pfogratn statistic: The success rate of Jndian enrollees, in terms , 

• . * 1 

of program completion , was half that of the all student* avenge. As a conse- 
quence The task force was proposed by thfc Mpuntain-Plams Counseling Services 
Department m order to identify pauses iffeder lying this lack of Indian success and 

*• v " m - J f * ' * . ' 

to suggcbt way$ of returning Indian fa.rjW?KiS throffgfi tjjsuccessful prograpi com- 

f 



4 1 



pletion . 



V; 



^he percfentage of Indian dropoutslfamilies no^^ipleting for 4 whatever reason) 
ha.s decreased oblate to 43% (from 66%®vhereas th^^|pportion among *ihe> stqdents 
has decreased to 20% (from about. 3*5%)|| Th$ "gai^^^retention of Indian families 
is dpuble that for other students, but me proporti^Sg aj n in bo$h dropout .groups 
is similar . (At the time of initiating tm task forc^M completion rate was the only. 
"success 11 criterion available.) * M* *^ 



, Thetask forcejs original (and, in retr-aspect^-tjaive) -assumption was that im- 

proved counseling and/orcorfynunity programs would allow Mountain-Plains to * 

■». - . - . » * *» v 

_ ,6ffectively retain Incfian families in general .. The task force wga indorsed by • 

• * ' a » • . ♦ * \ 

r program management and subsequently met twice monthly frorrr January through 
May, 1974. < ' 4 • - 



The task force was able to drato On the col lectWe experience of its members^s 



well as upon reports written on and, Jn some cases, by Indian families (both % 
program completers and n^n-completers) , interviews with individual Indian^ . 
students, discussions wfth Indian student organizations, and psychological test 



scores . 



> THE QUESTIONS. . , . 

The periftteters of the task force study were established in response to a specific 

•question: What are the problems leading to premature Indian family it? The 

* j 

foci of that question became: To what extent is Mountain-Plains siKxessful in 

"* ' ¥ \ ** 

educating students of American Indian heritage? \x\ course additi^pal^uestions 
were developed, including: In what ways does Mountain7Plains succeed?. In 
,what ways do we fail? What types of Indian students respond best to^the 
M#iTntain-t? la ins'app roach? Which Indian studfer^s do not- nesponc^? Is there 
a spectrum of the Fegi^n's Indian popw+ation currently being served at Moun- 
itain-Plains? What factors and* influenced outside Mountain-Plains assist or." r 
impede the pffojrt of Mountainf-P'lains^ tp meet the needs*of Indian students? Which 
of the'se cata he pnociifiecS by Mountain-Plains and which represent factors beyond 
the capacity of Mountain-Plains to affect, and thus. represent boundary concWfciohj 



witjjin which Mountain-Plains must wcf k? In' examining the data accumulated g 

dgYmgand sinc£ thes-e Meetings,, it .tjas become clear that neither the question (s) 

' * * ■ i. 

nor the answer (s) * are' simple. The major conclusion of the task force is* that no 

one of the currently popular catch phrase or panaceas is appropriate to explain, 

let alone resolve, problems in the areas of. "Indian" student success. 

^METHODOLOGY ' ^ 4 ' ^# T • 

The preparation of this report, as well. as the logical pursuit of discussion that 

* I • » , 

r * » ' i ■ , 

preceded it, are hampered by methodological considerations. Itr^ helpful here 
.to set out the general methodology, and its limitations, including those imposed 
by task force metho^J. % . ' — . 



What Is Indian? 

Obviously, there is no such* thing as the American Indian. "Indian" is a variety 
of tribal groups and organizations, evolving in a variety of historical settings, 
responding to a variety of geographical situations, in a variety of contexts. 3 

/ • » • .. <.'.' • '. ■ 

£ . . ; • • X \ * ' 

^Simplistic solutions for«the.problem of Indian family^retentidn St Mountain- 
Plains abound-~the most fre'quent of wbrich has b<§en totiire mo^e Ibd^an. staff. 
However, conversations with stiff of primarily. "Indian" programs reveals a long 
term success. rate at le^st as unsatisfactory as that of Mountain>Plains, Th<ere-<:* 
fore, the solution of hiring mo£$ Indian staff is obviously not tl^'e total answer. 
Other simplistic stock answers were. found to be, in and of themselves, made* ^ 
quate to ttie»ta$k of expl^ining^r attacking the variables that emerged as critH', 
cal in terms oCpremature termination of program involvement .on the part of 
Indian. Students/. • » t \ ' 

3 Anthropol6gi3ts point out that among Indians there fs a greater difference in 
physical typejhan among the basically European types (both northern and Medi- 
terranean) that followed,. t See. Riqhard A. Bartlett; The New .Co untry; A social ' 
Hi$Wy of the American Frontier (New York: Oxford University Press, 1974) / "! 



We aV^e. speaking in this report of Indian f9?nilies.^foo o generally fall fn tti£ group 
designation' of "Plain's Indian. "• And; more specifically ,* of those Plains'^ n^ians 
^who^have attended the Mountain-Plai^s^Prograi^-. , . 



Within that context Mountain-Plains Pndian students range from: (t) Indians who . 

' . - . . - - •* L • ' . • > " 

have never seen a reservation q£ heard their "native" language spoken, through 

(2) reservation reared Indians hraving^broad experience irt. the world outside 'the 
• * * • • - 

reservation includingfexperience with such institutibns as the universityancT 
the miJKary, to (3) reservation reaned Indians f6r whom English is strictly a * 



second language and who hold such- $tereotyped^pferceptions as il all vyhjtetaen, \ 
are rich,." Additionally, thcese categories ar^ complicated by the fact that the 

first, two contain many who, by genetic inheritance, *are as/l ittle^as one quarter , 

•V ' * + - - / 

Indian, and who have thus been socialized by families'whose adult ^members 

adhere to "divergent cultural valuesi and who see themselves clearJy as n-either^ f 

4 * - ■ - . % * : . ' ' r . ! 

"white" nor Indian in termstoHdentify ing with a cultural grouper value system. 

Indian s-tudent families* who attend Mountain-Plain^ tgndjto be near the middjVof 
' * 4 \ * • * ' / * . * 

the .above spectrumr-those wUh some experience of "majority" society and institu- 

'tions^ncludrftg fluent spoken English language capability . In general, Indians in 

\ ' • s - 

the first category arq employable and employed without weed of asststartce from in 

. • . ' , ^ . ^ . 

stations such as MQilntain-Pjains, whereas the lajter category usually find the 

prospect of relocating to a "foreign" environment (oven. if temporarily and for 



* 



leaning generally, from the Indiap perspectiyd, themajqrity society. . 



stfudy purposes)* sufficiently threatening that the relocation is not attempted. In 

i * , • x 

•examining the records of Indian students who, for whatever reasons, did nQ^com- 

„ pletk certification, the vast majority wefe thos^ where one or both spouses ap- * 

proachdd the "real Indian" end of the intercultural spectrum/ The bulk of this 

report i§ * therefore, addressed to identifying problems among, and addressing 

the question^of how Mountain-Plains can be successful in treating those* Indian 



students that habitually seek out Mountain-Plains— namely , families where 

J ■ / 1 * ' 

'at leaswpne member is somewhat sophisticated in negotiating the institutions of 

thg "mJljprity" society, but who are experiencing employability problems. 



\ v * * * 1 
Ideal Types • 1 „ 

i - * \ 

We have tried* to structure an "ideal type" problem Indian family. We do not* how 

ever, hold with any suggestion that our "ideal type" fits any individual, only, that 

"ideal type," used as a model; is a meaningful device through Which we may come 

to grips with a specif ic problem . f 



Social/Cultural Values ' * : . N • 

We,wil1 speak in tfye Report as though there were a "fixed" set of common Social/ 
\ cu^j^ I. values both fqrjhe Indian and for the majority, TOg reader should bear 
Tn^iftfch a^task force members* have,' that to speak*of f ix^j^aluBsHs to assumed 
* cental changing historical perspective', bocial/cultural ^^_es ^e nothing more 

■•«•.•; . - s . mm> u t • " 

than an ebb and flow of individually held, assumptions, at|jrades;^raditions, and 

.. " . ^ '■ ; . " * J|S . : $ 

familiar perceptions., Nevertheless, thefe is an ar 4 ena witlj||| whichfcwe may model 

n • • > . •• „••-:**# * 

a/Set of^ideaj t#pe" Indian 'sopal/cultural values and set these values over and 



against a*s§tof "ideal type" majority social/cultural vai$£e^]^lj^ 

tjnction blurr at the edges'and the values of each group oy^^p^Kdeed^ JtJj^^r^Jj^^V^Tj" 
majority culture has £>een ihflbenced by its historical plg^^ \ * N ^%^ 



just as Indian cultures have been influenced by a percgpt^^ofr^ ~C\ 



No one suggests that Indian sociah/su<tural.valuyes^a>'e h/fld py r a[l Indians at^Jf . y 
times,' only th'at, this "ideal type" as with the one bpfore 1 , provides a, useful. 2<5ol . / 



7 , 



for understanding . • S * :% y*/}*'feS/ 



^ Limitations » . ^v' > <.V'" . 

" — : y y " ' 

It is also necessary to-polnt out the-essential nature of.this task force reports ^ 

The report does mot formaUy'te^t statistical hypotheses by a collection of .unbiased , 

* . • ' * m y • ■ ' r y^ ' ~* ' 

numerical, data,. Rather,, \i\s a distillation of a broad fatigg, of; events and obser-^ - 

vations : by a'grbup of sympathetic observers r^ejyi'ng upon availabfejdata, pro- s - ^ 



fessional t raping ^ and personal experiencej£lj^h^t is, essenti^ty*, ah attempt 
. to 



//■/ . .... . .... ; ^.-.r ^ /ti 



'A 



look alufhe' mfeaning of trtat multi-definUtooal ter^/*" Indian Educa^oa M ~ both . / '*/ 
it r/l^f^TO Mountain-Plains and as4vrelat^^ . - ' * 

TKis/^ep0rt, then, is interpretative*,; :However,,:as ,the aforegoing task force / / , / " 

. //////- * - ^ . •* .t^V * - ^' - - , .. / K- 

biO^w^hies, illustrate, it,1s interpfeiati09.,ba|ed^on the,opipjo'ns of a ,well qua'h^ ^ ^ 
f-i^i WI?Wfanced grpup-., > , /;• / [Vi I \ ■ { , ;•. V 'f\ ' ° . //// •' '/;-'/• 



/... y- n 



tf %T^ere'is one important sense fn which In^n expeWppto may be ssori np> . 
a ^^lij-falLlndirm 'exjperiencc vis ayis t}i^ fgder.al ^o^ernmont. The. femora/ / 
gov^rntricW has gxjridra'll^ treatments ?nd procedures. up0n ; 

. aM l^ciikns, re^Vrdless .of wide ranging tribal differences- The government * 1 
! " v^pprp^ji to Indians th^ \ s monolithic, 'eoncomi^arntiy, all Indian perception 
* 0f % the fWferargovernrhe^tV-to one degree o / / ; 



!■ / 

^ * 

■*•*./ *" 




• : proved opportunity fqr/ <&lkfeaf ^xpr^ession ie.g.. ,/the tadfah Ctub-?nd*rt5 acYi- * " • . 
, J- - f viljes) as ap>tternetiVe.to " m " 

use and abusfc.pf a(lcohoI .which emphasize the disadvantages^ej^iindontroJf^d^iKH-- ^ 
ing'and Che Jhajori^y 'jspctety's standards of acceptance tir reji^^^^ 

-drinking habits and behavior; improved guidance inflection;, a/sfstferft of pro-' /" " 7 

/ * ' >> -i< / • ™ ^ • . . .,-j;V-vV* r ' ' " V:^:*' 

cedure?— paVtrcufarly in the area of leave tim£-- allowing for cu?turaua inferences ^ 

• ■ , - ; ;t * . . :/ '\ S* :i > ■ 

>e-g:, leavofar fuh^hals and wed#ings 'of/persons outside the: mjny^i^e family ).;^ ; *^ 



la nd a . pr bg r ab ;c!rpm|Do nent'to assis^lndian 



. : , ; :ttt* h . .... 

fan wives with pfobflinT^of Isoja^iiorv and / ♦ ^ 
)Unselor Drovidecttfirnnnh fttSpfrrniin^ph'nri 4 . 




VWajor conctu^ionfe rie^c 



ed by ;the task force ; were:A;; (1) Th$ f0,ourttain r Plairis Prdr* . .^L*- 
§x . v g^K"'* structured as jt'W tp/enable students tP^0^X^\^^^^sfj[i^ Vrtes irv |l / * ' ^ 

-".* " VvJ- rT*ffs locTuBed'r^cognizinQnhat Indiahjrioth arcex^ ', '.* 



Mil 



iff. ' ; ^ V' 4-,iV;;r'- 



£ •' . •' ' 'the majority "society as it now exists'. ..(ndtwvfe would like it to be or the wr; 



/the majority society a 

t 

/ h ■ 



! or the w.ay 'jt -' . 

• V , ''y-A'.'-., 
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^ j ; ": ~ , j ^ , ,xtf ftp culty is.a4cobpl^abcise^ .Zhjs problerp emerges both in and of itself and as a 
1 _,£ontritnj{^^ It seems clear that arjiong the popula- 

tlon under sf&Sy,Ja lc]5^ escape; although alcohol also selves ^ 

| ;^as^a status symbol 7 as well as providing an excuse for social gathering«ahd inter- 
i ^action taktn^ihaj>lacaof traditional activities which have either disappeared or 
I . have'fcfeen subverted.' WhfleJn many ways the following is a description; of^lcohol 
t problefms in general, theCareas focused .upon appear to be more acute for the Indian. 

h Indian families, manifest clanking problems In essfentiaffy the same manner as non- 
Indians. However, the frequency and duration of these manifestations appear to 
occur differently among Indians, jpdians gp on weekend and^veek long "parties" , ; 
whereas others tend to confine drinking to one night at a time — usually on a f 
weekend and most often only ort ; ' Friday qr Saturday nights. "Majority" students 
are more "time conscious" and have a .tendency to structure ^their activities in 
orddr to insure being af work or m <=Jas^.grr Monday mprning. Indians, following 



an extended 



work 
resentment 



paVty, either lose tra^K.of, or reject outr/ight, the/five day 

M ■ m 

(school) week as a major organizing^riritcitpje of -Iffie. In aadilion, 
ancJ depression seem to play-an active part, in Jhe^Andians' "don't give'a damn" / 
.or fgo'fo hell" attitude which is often apr^an^h^qyring intwicatioa. 

, _ - - ' ^ /W^M ■ ' "•>■ 

• * * i *y f / ! :uf" 

7iThe riqht to consume alcoholic be/erarges was/^rfg 'denied to Indians by law. 



' ERIC :' 



P.' 



ULL L , S 



i 



Resentmenfahcf depression— uncorked with the bottle— often, lead to physical con- 
flicts^which are pot always confined to friends and famify . Often Ijaw enforcement 
personnel become ir^yolved, not oftly on the basis of public disturbance, y but in 



; response to a spouse's call for assistance asjwell. Non-Indians tend to have 
physicaLconflicts in private and are more hesitant to involve authorities (out of 
embarrassment, feat; or shame) . Whether Indian violence while drinking is just 



lir" * , 



more notjreable because Indians Teel {ess compunction about' H clearing t the 
or "wash^g their dirty .laundry" in public 8 'or whether the actual incidence^ * 
violence is higher amorjg Indians cannot be answered conclusively. Whatever . 

/ 1 \ , , . 

the verdict, Indians do tend to display more overt observable* violence and are 

to**., 

more often involved with law enforcement while drinking than, their nqn.-ln.dian 
counterparts. Consequently, the first concomitants of Indian drinking are seen 

• • •. • \ * - ' ' 

to be physical injuryand legal problems. 

. %■ : • • • •' ■ • . ■ 

• * „• ♦ « n * ■> 

Once initiated, anti-social behavior while drinking becomes a pattern. As an 
illustration, .Indian males o'ften vent their hostilities oil their wives by a beating, 
Ij^thjs' pattern of drinking behavior repeats Itself- to the point where it becomes 
pred ict^Jjh FpW^z should an Indian female retaliate b^cprr^iitting infidelity, 
her pred^at^*^^^ drinking bouts will be infidelity. Among non- 

Indian drThkeqs such\actf^vC^oes not occurMn such a predictably established 




8 Among Plains Indians basic loyalty is to,the extended family group (in the 
logical extreme to the tribe) rather than to*.self and nuclear family as among 
many in the majority. This seems, in a sense, .to,make certain "publics" a more 
acceptable forum. See: William Brandon. —The Real American Revolution" , 9 
Progressive , Vol. 34, 1974, p&. 26-30. » . .. - 



A. 



pattern; although "fighting" and "game" pattern's are common. Extreme forms of 

* behavior are more often Recognized and dealt with among non-Indians. Among 

• * 

Indians, such extreme behavic^s^as violence and infidelity perpetuate the already 
frustrating cycle in which they find themselves. Frustration and quilt seem to 

fuel (rather than dampen) destructive behavior— e.ven when recognized. Indian 

$ ' J 

drinking thus emerges as more patterned--appare'ntlyM/vith less feeling that al- 
ternative behaviors are possiBle and/or that they^would be meaningful improve- 
ments.' 9 , « j \ ' 

" • ' ; \ ' $ 

t \ ■ 'II 

•Unwise spending presents problems in an Indiariffamily where one or more of the 
members drink excessively; gjSfticularly amongf those families whose incomes are 
minimal. The family 's already inadequate finances begome sertoi^ly deficient 
when money is spent extravagantly in treating friends to drinks. This condition 



complicates strained family relationships^' although intoxicated generosity is not 



limited to Indian drinkers/ Two cultural explanations help illustrate the Indian 

' / ; ' " ''' 

need to share material possessions: (1) Many, Indians are taught that sharing and 

V* ' . . . > * % 



generosity are virtues; gr^ed and sting in e&^ra^c(§f p&t3 . (2) Many Indians gen- 
erally believe that one should not accumulatfe y pa3§essfons for self but for the * 



5» 



9 * "V ■ 

# Once into a drinking syndrome, % majority and minority behaviors' seem to follow 

similar processes. However, there appear to be more reinfaccers^for and fewer; 
— against drinking for the jndian. In* venting hostilities on sdfijp cl^so ones rather 
than upon the real object^of hostility, Indians appear to resemble^jhettoized .urban 
minorities. See: Barbara Isenberg, "Red Man's Plight: Urjban Indians, Driyer^to 
Cities by Poverty Find Marsh Existence", The Wall Street Jpt*<nal ,iMar.ch 9, 1970, 

* p. i. * • \ : v ' 



purpose of making*! iffe easier for others. (This concept is often negatively inter- 

£>reted and leads to a perception of the Indian as having no sense of responsibility \ 

-> 

ambition, motivation, or self-respect) 1 . Thenefone, {he kinds of financial P£Pb- 

* • ' * /' 

lems that seem .to accrue to all drinkers accrue more acutely to Indians because 

coping .inhibitions are released and root cultural values come into play ♦either* 

sincerely or, as a convenient rational izatiori . / * ,/ 



Further speculation on cultural (differences in drinking problems rriust include 



n^u 



tommertfs on the question of Indian identity. A majority of 
rolled in the Mountain-Plains Program are young, racially 



Indian families en- 
mixed, and public 



school educated . i^hese youndf Indians have had no sipgle set of social/cultural/" 
values with which to identify since most attended public schools where "Ihdian- 
ness" was discouraged (only recently have changes occurred in that trend), 

•■•v.- . . . " J 

and, for those of "mixed blood", rro purely "majority" or "Indian" set qf sociaJ/ „ , 

i ' . i 

cultural values existed in the home. As a consequence, values portrayed in tfr\e' 
home were qften in conflict. In other words, for these Indians there was no con- 

» > « 

sistent culture with which to identify— no one language, no one dress*, no one 

* - . ' - \ . H 

set of internalized cultural norms or values. [ u Among Indians of mixed-blood, 



^LLkewise,, "reservation" life \% a cultural remnant from whic^dditioqaY key 
elements are lost with each passing generation. See: William Brandon, "The ( 
.Indian Community", The Amefic^n Indian , \Herbert L. Mar*, EditoK Vol . U*>, • 
No. 5 (New York: H .W.. Wilson Co. f 1973), ^pp. 118-2p. \ V.\ • i 



, conflict and confusion in cultural roles are established very early in life due to 

«. .* 

non-Indian father/mother, or Indian father/mother models: 11 Escape from such 
_role confusion is seen as'one.of the prime causes of excessive uncontrolled drink- 
' ing among Indians/ \w 



Until the 1950's, Indians on most reservations were pot Allowed to pyrohase liquor. 

Being able to drink in bars an^ &uy liquor freely becafrie a symbol of acceptance 4 

> % 

r ' H ' * 

apd tecoqnitipn, as well as^bpinq a way to reject an unwelcome role as wards of 
'the government. Consequently*, Indjan drinking is interpreted t as a soci'al/cul- * 
tgr^l status symbol, as well as 4rn attempt to escape from value confusion/ identity 
diffusion problems. • ' 4 , " \ N 



C7 he - 



Indian problems in managing consumption of ahiohol and behavior while under 
influence of alcohol has b§en traced to:, identity diffusion, resentment, hos- 



tility, feelings of inadequacy^ and depress^bn. Yet Indiaq students themselves 

% ■ ■ * ; * 

seem gnawarq of the uncfprl^ing components of their drinking behavior. When 

questioneid, most are unable to cohereijtl^flefine a need to drink nor to explain 

anti-social behavior While drinking. Initial response to the question invariably 

indicates^ lack of understanding of the problem. Typically, Indian students 

*** r s. - J 

comment that tljey drY&& "to have a good time". When the issue is pursued, they 
pass negative attitudes apd unacpepjtable behavior as J, just being Indian". 

' ' .; ; * ?1 ■« ' . 

- — 1 , A * f 

* . • >^ • * • 1 

11 < 

The observe^ pjienomona of Irtdian children cheering for the cavalry in "cow- 
boy and Jndian^mKy.ies exemplifies this lack if atid/'or confusion regarding identity 
components. ' ' ^ - . * . * * ? • 

*9 
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'(In fact, Vuife treating—which often results from drinking feouts— is often re- - 
fe'rrectto by Indilns as -'Mndidif love" .) Everi £hose Indians who recognize that 
theylhave.a drinking problem /and verbalize a desire to cbange the situation; ^ 



reveal an accepting or perhaps a defeated attitude concerning drinkmg, anti- 
social behavior, and the consequent negative results.' Lack of problem p^rcep- 
tion anddefeatism are thgs seen to characterize members of the population with 
drinking problems . { ^ 0 

V * « 

Many Indian students have voiced the'compl^int of feeling Mke an outsider or in- 
truder in the -Mountain-Plains^environment. Many miss the companionship and 
cdfnaraderie found on the reservation wWch they maintain does not 'exist at 
'Mountain-Plains . In these circumstances t drinking activities offer the opportunity 
to meet other Indians in a familiar social setting (bar or house party) . Friend- ' 
ships formed in this fashion are frequently destroyed .during subsequenjLdrink- 

; ' * ' • . * 

mg parties flue to incidents, (e.g., infidelity, and/or violence) which erupt 
while the participants are intoxicated. Isolation thus contributes to an overall 
negative mentahstate whrch culminates in.drinking anfToften ultimatefy results 
in reinforcing rejection/isolation . • v * ' < " . > * 



^1 n^ight therapy ^s a "cure" for drinking has beSn discredited since the early 
attempts to resolve alcoholism problems with traditional psychoanalysis foiled- 
'Only recently has the American therapeutic community. real izfcd/that traditional 
psychoanalysis also failed-heavily with many gther problems. A whole hew array 
of therapies are now emerging using Behavioral therapy, Transitional Analysis 
(TA) , Rational Behavioral Therapy, etc. The TA approach in particular has . 
£how^, promise at Mountain-Plains . 7 * ,* . 



Among Mountain-Plains Indian families, alcohol at>§ 



e and marjtal discorda-re 



observed to go handjjm hand. At different times, ||g£h behavior pattern has' 

I * ' .pit 

been observed to act as a catalyst for the other, anmwhile marital disharmony 

C ' . w • ||fp % z • 

.often occurs without alcohol abuse, alcohol ^buse£^hmost always a prelu3e*to 

marital discord. . - 



An informal poll of Indian students exajea'Ttencing pflblems as a result of exces- 

sive drjnking reveals that'drinking is also often vj<|ped as "relieving tensions".. 

• • ♦ J? * ° ^ 

These tensions* emanate mainly from negative self f^rc,eptijOns (i.e., a negative.* 

-\ , >« * # * ^ ' 

self-concept) . Most of ttfose polledwere not a We tayerbcUize their frustrations; . 

rather they indicated them by statements, such as: J| This P'^ce is too far away 

from town (recreation, stores, home, friends, family)"; "The instructors don't 

like (understand) me"'; "My wife nags, me"; "Th^kids get on my nerves' 1 ; ,and, 

"I just want to have some fun". The interpretationfof drinking as an avoidance 

• it . . .• 

behavior : is thtis strengthened. 



0 



4 



An ^.ddra stimulu^lfor excessive drinking among ||hdian families stems from child- 
hood environment! Many were raisedan homes wKere«drinking among adults wasv 



commonplace. Extfeiroed^parties, unemployment^fviolehce, and family discord 
became commonplace--the norm r As adults, Indians are repeating a-,pattern 

modeled for them in childhood . Thus drink'ingki seen as a result of perpetuating 



modeled»behaviof irj|an unbroken cycle with tbjy 
havior still present as well . 



original reinforcers for the fee- 



Irt summary", Indian alcoholism is interpreted as avoidance behavior and until 
thestresses being avoided are addressed, the prognosis is .negative! To be, 

* t 

as a rule , successful in this area, it would require a mpr^ intensive and exten- 



sive focus than his hitherto been taken (one tha} seems to be beyond the scope 

• < * 

of Mo.untain-Plains or any other single institution) . 



MARLTAL CONFLICT 



The second common factor emerging from the tasj< force study was marital con- 
flict--already touched upon in the previous section. Three particularly troubl- 



* f . . < 

ing area»*and an interpretation are offered -in (his section 



The task force found Jthat marital problems in Indian families do not differ in 

) s - < ? ; 

kind from those of other families, but rather Indian marital problems tend to be , 
more frequent ly/encounteredand more intense.. AJarge and growing literatiyjfe 



I' 

deals with types* of marital discord arjid a full treatment of this topic would be re- 
dundant. „ Instead, we will mention ^riefly only some particularly salient aspects. 



One majo^symptom-of marital discord j's. infidelity . 'Infidelity seems most. often 

to'r'esult from a,n inability to achieve a ( truc intimate relationship between spouses 

.' j ''' 

While this finding is rteither new nor unique, * it appears to be more prevalent 
-among the study proup. When the intimacy^level is shallow, the rewards of a 

: ;? . i • t • , 



# 13 However, a Mounlain J Plains typ^ situatjdn would sqem to have more po- 
tential for coping wit#|ndian drjnkirig proftlfems than any oth^r single setting 
yet devised . See: Isenberg, p. 2. 
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"proximity close" .relationship do ^ot accPue, whereas proximity problems do. ' 

As a result, the balance is bacHy tipped tQward distrust and disagreement. This 
* * 

irt tuY*n may result in one or both partners in a marriage seeking outside rela- 

tionships (which present no daily interpersonal problems and offer less demand^ 

• ^ . * : > > 9 • 

ing intimacy expectations). Infidelity may also ofccur when one seeks escape 




from situations through alcohol and a loss^of inhibitions. Often thJsjnot^OR4y^n 
volves infidelity, but spouse or .chi Id abuse as well. For Indians, as with other 

% * ' . * • I. • fv ? . 

* groups, strong emotions often surfaqe tinder the influence*of aJcohol , and the 7 

* * *• 

* » * 

emerging guilt and frustration are r often turned toward other family members. 



Among Indians,* marital conflict seems to have broader shock waves than among 

» ■» * 

the majority society. MarUal conflict in the Indian culture tends to send especi-* 

» 

ally deep waves into the extended family . Many Indian families are fiercely d 

fensive of their members! and will react strongly to the slightest provocation^ 

'Aifiy suggestion.that' their son or daughter is being abused by his/her spouse 

-.will stimulate the family to actively defend him/her. Sides are takerrVand Decu- 
s- 
sations flung from £oJh sides, at times resulting in a deep breach "betw^on fami- 

lies exacerbating already existing strains. 

• ». 

^ The severity of violence arising from^marital disputes seems generally more in- 
tenst among Indrans. Due to spouse or child abuse, authorities may be called, 
resulting in charges which range from drunkenness to assault and battery or 
l» (4even reorder. ~LaW enforcement agencies appear, at times, to press minor . 



• 6 

» * v . .17 f ' - ' { 



eye • i f; 

4 i * 4 
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charges more vigorously^with Indians thap with others. As 4 a result marital 
problems are often accompanied by legal difficulties. ' ' f 



Heightened levels'of infidelity v alcohofabuse, and violence seem to accent , 

*h v i - | 

marital conflicts and combine with. a host of other problems to characterize mari- 
^4al conflicts in the study populaUon. Problems in self identity skills appear to" 
, create and/or, reinforce an inability to form a trufy intimate spouse relationship. 

$ v * * 

An acj^iitionaj hinderance to marital intimacy and harmony / v esu I ts^from an ma*, 
bility to dedl with resentment and ango?* caused by external events and/or 
people. Often Indians erroneously vent these negative feelings on family* mem- 
bers who, in most cases, will tolerate the mistreatment. Indians often hesitate 
in dealing directly .with those outside fhe farr\ily who may cause frustration; 

instead, frustration and/or hostility is repressed in, the presence of a non-Indian 

* 

*)yith emotions released only on "safe ground" — the home environment. Th£^ramily 
consequently sdWfers because one member fs unable to cope with frustration in 
the majority society's expected manner.- ; Since other! 'often do not understand 
l # ndian behavior, even the well intentionefi often mi&iftterpr^it^ (e ><g \ assume ^ 
that sUence indicates acceptance) , a non-productive situation persists and the 



Indian family unit continues to disintegrate- ^ r. : 



° 1Z| This seems to be a strange dichotomy in that reports critical of law enforce- 
ment are almost equal and opposite irr\reporting enforcement agencies to be 



either indifferent or overly punativ'e* 



.RESERVATION LIFE .AND MAJORITY INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE- 



Generally, Indian reservation .life has a leisurely rather than a time oriented 

atrhosphere. Institutions vyhich a renominated by "majority" social/cultural 

-» * 

values (Mountain-Plains, being no exception) place a hjgh emphasis on "measured" 

• * 

tim£--a student mC^st arrive c at orientation on time , catch the bus on time , even 

pick up a paycheck on time . Jumping from the lax time structure of the reser L 

t .... t . 

vation to the rigid time structure of Mountain-Plains. often causes disorientation 



among Indian students. Even though the occurrence ottime disorientation can- 
not- be disputed (Mountain-Plains 1 instructors and" counselors attest to the fact), 
it is not particularly difficult to deal with "time" if it i % s not complicated by other' 
problems (e.g ./ drinking) . , v * . j* 



On the reservation laxity \r\ Observing time structure seems to result, in good 
part, from a high cmemployment rate and the lack of productive activity among 
the populatj|6qu^ When an individual has no reason to ; account for "time and is 
gatairltj no rewards far dbing so, the tendency is to dtereCjaYd others 1 *t1me. As 

"reservation Indians" gain meaningful employment rthey learn to be time-conscious 

T . / kt i 

as it is rewarding vjla self-respect, others' respect, income, heightened con- 

sumer capacity, and independence. As Mountain-Plains Indian students realize 

that rewards wifl be reaped from time-consciousness, they will become inter- 



^Some anthropologists would. argue the "foreignness" oj^clocks an^ other de~, 
vices which dissect times of day (morning, nopi?, evening knight Jytato minute , 
units as the root caused However, the "whyVis not really important. The f^'ct 
of a different innrerstime value/sense is.,, . * J 



nally motiva 



prevrously 



atVfi to observe the Mount^n^Pfajns tiifte .structure. However, if the . / 

-mertfidned rewards do not occur, (i.e>/Hf the rfe^ard system is not .*.;.« '* 7 



consistent) the preyibus lack of time-consciousness wjll cbntftnie. *^ /N.. 7 f';V 

The channels 



of the Mountain-Plains bureaucracy which one must negotiate to ,1* 1 
gain objectives are often se^n by. the Indian student as especially confusing). L 1 — 
" frustrating and time consuming . (The fadt that these. channels tend to faciljjafieC s ~' r 



" \ - 1 m i ? ; 



movement toyvard continuing change adds to the frustration) . Further, Mo&W^in- 
Plains, through procedures which are seeri^as bureaucratic structures, reuji-^ 



forces, learned behaviors^whichyre the exact^opposite of the program's established 
Indians.v/no have been raided on a reservation are thoroughly competent 



I / 



\ri responding appropriately to bureaucratic deiViahds, (e.g. Indians who wish 

] : ■ I v \ 



to lease, mortgage, sell, or gafn any\type off benefit -from certain types of land 

x * ifi • 

must deal with various bureaucraciesl) The unfamiliar Mountain-Plains bu- 

reaucracy in its "foreign" setting has sometimes pVoven top muc|i to handle. x 



16 Member Personal Comment: In order to gain approval fqh such transactions, 
Indians are often obliged to behav^i in a humble, servile manner. Emotions such 
as humiliation, anger, and resentment are often suppressed in order to appear 
in the expected ;mSnner' Mountain-Plains 1 objectives for completing students^ 
wiif not be achieved, esptebiaMy with the Indian families, if opportunities fpr 
honest expression and actidrrare n6t provided, encouraged, and accepted by all 
program staff and personnel . 1 * s 

!/ "On the reseftyation" one has friends, relatives, inside contacts, etc., to 

J v assist with^urea^ratic necessities-. At Mountain-Plains such a, range of assist- 

* ance is' not atffrffSB le. 'Also, Indian students have notjDeen used to dealing with 

extensive "other imposed" rules. that concern personal behavior. New rules/ > 

, ~ new procedures, interacted in a new geographic and interpersonal environment. 

^ with a personal as well as a task focus are.often too much to cope with. Also see: 

t SarA. Levitan, v Indian Problems *(New York: McGraw-Hill, inc., 1971), pp. 9-10. 
*f ^ ■ — ■ * % 
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«''" ' '* ^.,The contjpuous need to account for t?n>e through timecards as? Often jiftterpreted \ ' ' \ /! 
* , by Indian students as.af lack, of trust, ^Additionally , tim&tja'rds are seen as. art J . 

• •. - »*'• r* ; ?V--- ' .'.«>; ; ; r. :i! \ • 

, "invasion of privacy" by the. Student who is^naccuStortfed to accounting. for hts; 

r "-^y. v v * • . • N 5 *y <, *\ .. '■ , i '• 



lime. 



The emphasis placed on student production can become an exhausting fear; Tfj ,.^1 : ^«i_7" 

production is not at an a.verage level,, the student may be called to apepunlf. Al- v' v.;^. 
though Mountain-Plains is essentially, mdivrdualized, a high value is placed . ^ ' 
upon production and real pressures are extended upon the student to produce. 

* • n 

t V . * 

"On line on time" production is a foreign ^concept to man^ Indian students -..^ 



>5t 



Time, bureaucracy, accountability and production ar£'an assumed part of the 
majority culture. Faced with "majorjty/i expectation^ the l.ndiarr sTQ^ent.6ften 

feels trapped, berated, humiliated and lost. Ut^abj^to cgj^e adaptively fn this 

•* * , * . - * » 

new environment, self-concept and self-confidence <JeterTprat,e (in spite Of in- % t 

tensive counseling efforts) . Drinking, violence, and deseVtrort occur'when stress' t 



Outruns coping skill. At the tim^f tjie'task forca^conyenmg,, stress leading 



to non-completion was the winner irr^bese races some §6%, of thelirpe 



18 



t 



T J 18 Although this statistic has Jrpprpved dramatically .jn^the year sin^ce coqven-* 
ing 'the, tas^ .force, the gain ha^fa^ely been thrrfujg^Jff icter selection and^ x 




smfill^er fsercbntpg 
treatment . 



je of iriinorijy^stud^nts. arjd onl^.f ecgndarily through improved v \" k 



# • / — - r - 



:ric 
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' .. - /. ••' / •' /-• s 

.Indian families often experience a strong sense of isolation after enterinmM.Gun- 
tain-Plains, paying left family and lifelong friends, their sense of lonelin^s^ 
and isolation is intensified when they find no one to replace these people in t{\£ 
new environment. When questioned^ about interpersonal relationships and ^ 
methods of establishing ndw friendships, Indian students responded that they 
felt "different" from other students and that, concomitantly , they believed non- 

/ v * "•"/."«,•*■ ' ' . * ' ' * x 

Indian's.did not want their .friendship , Caution in forming new friendships and 

: ! ? • !»'* t t - ' h !; : i*- i : 
. 1 i * ■ J i» ,v l • •-. . : v % ^ < < . „ 

a feeling of intimidation (by ^6n-ln£Ji&nsf rpp'r^^?. individual personality so 
that relief ffcorp a sense of, isolation jsI not qasily. fourjcf,, The more unsuccessfuf 
in finding new friends the stronger the feelings of isolation. grow . When this 
sense of isolation becomes intolerable the-lndian s,tudeht eventually seeks*relief 

by withdrawing from-the prog ram and ri^rning.to^whgre he feels like a part of 

* • - \ K 1 

- * i , ' . \\ t: 
the*pppulation andlenvironment . ; 

- ".ti '; ' ■; • 



Although every lndian*student at MogntainrPjain^Tras/a ^orkina jsnovMedge of 
the English language, some feel more comfortabJ^C^da^iijg their naltive language 
Women seem to feel the lack of communication more than men.. .When won\en qre 

unable to find others with whom to converse in their native tongue, desire to re- 

* ' * * " ^- > ,1* • *t < 

turn to their honrjes and families i*s strengthened. On these occasions, /males are 



often influenced, by tbe'urgin^^ of^thjeir wives . j ^ / t i*'* 



Lack of cultural 



opportunities is^an additionaV^p|abat' b \> for premature exits 



r«V» #-» t~* » i 



among Indian families. f Some Indian students^are Accustomed to frequently 

^ V ^V v j \ 

attending powwows throughout the year—particularly during the summer months. 

AJthough at least pne^powwow is held at Mountain-P^jins each year, this seeing 

\ | V ' *" ' f ' 9 ' . ' ;J 

insufficient to satisfy the students' needs to participate in Indian cultural/re- 

. * " • ' - : 

ligious ceremonies. Other powwows are held nearly eVery weekend during the 

summer appoints throughout the state and region> but att end ance at these cere- 

«* • . 
monies involves more expense and time than the student can afford. Because of 

the current revival of Indian heritage, attendance and involvement in cultural 



i. 



activities has become a high priority with many Mountairi'-Plains Indian families.*^ 



When this priority is* forced out of th^healm of possibility , disaffection is ex- 

h 

periencedand program resignation presents itself as the only .acceptable solution 



K/^v to the problem. 



f 

\ 



tic -\ . 

- Many.lndian students have expressed a desire^to learn about their heritage, cul- 
; , ture, philosophy, religion, and language through a cognitive setting* Even though 
\\thi$ lack of instruction is not one of thre problems which cause's Rremature exits, 



^ v cW^ting sufch a Method of instruction could enhance Indian student chances of 
\SOcees^Fully completing the program. * 



The ^K^ribesN^clian Club at Mountain-Plains, in existence for two years, .could 



b^moKp^ffectively^i^i'lized to combat tjie problem qt Indian drop-outs in several 
eapacm£5j£'(1) Acting a^ welcoming committee to meet all new Indian family 
arrivals^* reorder to immediately lend a sense'of belonging; (2) Sponsoring, in % % 

■-• ^jJSS v - • , 
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.addition \ouhe annual powwow, workshops and seminars on Indian heritage, 
culture, philosophy, religion. and language. This need not be expensive. 

Sit 

Speakers $bi)(d.be students or could be drawn from tribal volunteer members * * 

i 

tff the nearBy reservations. Hosting such educational and cultural events which 
* would serVe two purposes, lending Indian students a sense of identity and^dignity 
aVid, offering insigKt and understanding to non-Indians. (3) Estabfishing a means 
of reyiy ing^fvl teacmjig Indian singing, dancing, and cooking in order that stu- 
'dents who possess thes^ skills would feel needed by teaming, and students with- 
oCiMhese skills could enhance their sense of "Indian" identity by learning. 



WORRY, RIGIDITY, SELF-RpJECTION , ANO INTERPERSONAL ISOLATION , 

\ ■ 

All entering students are tested with the Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 

naire (16PF) and the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) . These tests repre- '] 

^ : ' 
sent quite different perspectives on both psychologicahlheory and test constru^- 

tion methodology Therefore, they give a broad perspective as^regards the v 

* f 1 : " ^ • - V . > * ^ 

psychological condition of persons taking the tests. As selection cri$&ria are* , 
applied equally to persons of all racial and ethnic groups,- the Mountain-Plains. 
4 population should be homogenous — at least as regards selection variables and 
probably as regards attitudes and personality traits.. Y§t Indian families are 

twice as likely to drop out of the program as students in general; indicating that 

•i * * ^ 

j differences do exist between the two sub-populations. .A^n e^mijnation of test 

profiles for Indian versus other students was undertaken in order to determine 

if theresults could In any way highlig ajea of difficulty . 

v • - — * 

, % . . . # 

• A • ' • 



As chronicled in Counseling Services Report No.~ 12 , Indian students are re- 
ported scoring lower than others (p^O.05) on the fallowing POI scales: ■ 



Time Competence (Tc) - Indian students (Mean of 13.3) 
are indicated to be more apt to daydream and wotfry (as «r 
opposed to focusing'full attention ontfhe task at hand) 
| ' 4 than other students (Mean of lk.6) . 

Existentiality (Ex) - Indian students (Mean of 13.9) are 
'indicated to be less flexible in applying values than are 
other students (Mean of 17.7) . 

' \ ' Self-Acceptance (Sa) - Indian students are indicated to 

N be Ipss acceptant of themselves (Mean df 12.1), than are' 
other students (Mean of 14.4) . t 



\ if 



Capacity for Intimate Contact (C) - Indian students 
^(Mean of 13.4) a*re indicated to have more difficulty 
with formationj£interaction of wafrrls and genu ine\friter- 
personal relations than other students pMean of 15.5) . 



Because of the unequal N*s» 04: 1 ratio) the confidence estimate, p^O.05, may. be 
in error by a few^ hundredths . However, the most striking feature!- of the results , 
is not that Indian students score slightly lower than cither students but that 
{ the' report showed that Mountain-Rlains students score, on theaverage, about a 
standard deviation beloto adult norms on those scales.. 

The psychological development of Indian family members does hot appear to differ 
, in ? kind from those of Mountain-Plains' other disadvantaged students — but 
rather only in degree on four of twelve POI variables. The implication is that, 
while treatment objectives would riot seem, to be different for Indian families, per- 
\ / haps more treatment and/?>r different techniques (e.g., different_out-of-treat- * 
mient reinforcers) may be 4 required. 
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No difference between^ Indian and other .students was fouf^cf on any 16PF V5ri- 
able 1 . Thus both- the Indian and other disadvantaged studepts show uniform 
psychological characteristics on 24 jf 28*scales 4 9n the two t&sts and. differences 
on only four. This would appear to further strengthen the conclusion' of gross 
psychological trait similarity between other disadvantaged students and the 

1 Q 

Mountain-Plains Indian population. 



\ 



In order to more clearly interpret differences due to the unequal N's used in 

- * " ' ' \ \ 

Report No. 12 , an equal number of other stDdents of the same sex were mechqrr 

* - • - \ *o \ 

ically random sampled in April, 1974, to m^tch the (then) current number pf f ^ 

i 

Indian students (N=52) for whom test scores were avaiRble. With this ^ampje, 

the Tc scale differentiated populations at the 0, 07/ confidence level, thejfc at the s ^ 

* \. 

0.14 level, the Sa^at the 0,26 level, and the C scale did not differentiate. \How- 
ever, the mechanical random sampling method did not baland^the female s\ngle ^\ 

heads-of-household between groups, and thus probably artificially decreased 

\t « * * * < ' \ 

* \ 

ethnic group differences slightly . « *• { ( > 



V 



A "no difference" effect on scales would indicate a random effect as to yvhich grtiup 
scored higher on any one scale on the POL Examination^howed that "other" T 
males scored highest on five scales and Indian males on seven. However, "other^ 
females registered the highest (most favorable) scores on the twelve scales. 
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19 This fact shifts focus more to differences between the groups as regards the 
/actual and perceived environments in which the personalities intorafct and the 
\\yalues the personalities pursue in the external environment . 

t \ * ' . * 
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A frequent theme reported in program^ drop-outs by Indian families has been 

Or t 

problems of the (female) spouse in negotiating Mountain-Plains. The POI score 

* i 

distribution 1e,nds support, to an interpretation of Indian family drbp-out problems 

•** 

< \ ^ ♦ 

being contributed to by the psychological development of the spouse. However, 



this would appear to be a difference ifltdegree (not in kind) as mean prQfiJes of 
spouses in all drop-out families foot just Indian families) 'deviate negatively from 
the entry norm for Mountain-Plains students on certain scales ('see Psychological 



Characteristics of Noncoffipleters , Mountain-Plains, July, 1974) 



mJ r 



While there arS some psychological differences between Indian and other students 
indicated in the test dat£, these differences appear to be of^degree rather than' 
kind with Indian students differing only slightly from other students on four (4) 

of twenty-eight (28) scales, but with all students tending to differ markedly from 

{ 

adult norms. Results indicate that efforts toward retention might most heavily 
focus upon:* (1) the spouse, (2) such psychold^icaljyariables as time competence 
<v^£<?d values, and (3) external environmental factors (although the latter are clearly 
, beyond the control of Mountain-Plains) .' 

, i 

h * . * ■ 1 - ■ 

I 

EXTENDED FAMILY INFLUENCES ■ 



0 



A strong root assumption regarding the role of the extended family is common to 
Indian tradition . This group (versus individual) focus (creates strong pressures 
and is not compatible with majority society views in magy areas. 



Many Indians feel a strongLObligarion to attend weddings, funerals, 'baptisms, 
and adoption deremonies of not only the immediate family but also of relatives of 
• such a distanceNboth lineal and geographical) 'that would'pass from the attention 
of most in the rflajority culture, Time spent at such ceremonies is many 'tinjjps 
greater Jor Indians than for others. In ar?y residential educational, setting '(or 
'emplpyment situation), the participating Indian is faced vyitfi the conflicting de- 
J mands of upbringing and the "on line on time" expiations of ^.institution . 
This "no $in" situation regards school/employment versus family and financial 
prOtTTems (frequent trips are expensive) tends to inhibit Indians in efforte to'be- 
come students or employees—particularly at any distance from horrje. 20 t'Vfc 

Older Indians seem»to believe that taking a child away from homejis "bad" an£ > 
. * consequePvtly^.urge youncjer Jndian families to remairi among the extended fami|y 

v ' . • - / r . 

(usually on the reservation)^ Whether tHjs-is due to tradition or disguised self- 
interest is not certain. ' Nonetheless, wh§n minor illnesses tfcjat often accompany 
. a change in geography (slight differences in water type and viral strains) the 
v , '.'wisdorrt" of the elder family members .(age is still revered among Indians) is.re- 



membered; guilt for jeopardizing the child is'feft, and thus another item is gen- 
erated which adds to a set of argum&nt^ for leaving MouWtain-Pla'ins . For similar 




70 ' * ^ 

This is a centra I di lemma in Indian advanced education^ Progfanrte, w 

munity colleges, etc.^, on the reservation are set fn a difficult envij^>ffment and 

those at a distance are often not attended or dropped Out of for reasons of ties 

to that environment. See: r Carl N. Degler, "lr>dians and Other Americans", 

Commentary, November, 1972, 54:68-72.'; * 
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reasons, Indian' mothers are sometimes hesitant|B[Teave small children to the 
care of others L —even for the month necessarylto complete the<ninimum spouse 



requirement at Mountain-Plains. 



5* 
\ 



In the majority society, giving up and going h^ffle is often considered a disgrace. 
Since the type of activities usually' forsaken arSidt^within the Indian value 
system, when an Indian quits school or a job^^^r^eturns home, it is not viewed 
as a disgrace. Indeed, -the extended family in^fence among Indians is such 
that'Veturning home is regarded as a virtue. Tifcaaslndians do not experience 
the same "being kicked out_pf the ne;st" pr^ssul^^s^thers, but rather seem ^ 
to have attachments which pull-them back into meanest 11 . 



Among Indians employment and self-auffrciencv^^e not valued in the same way 



as they are by the majority society. Rajfc>£r, as^ffias been pointed out earlier 



group interdependence is the value, and employrn&iV--as the majority perceive 



% it-- is not a part of Indian tradition or values. Therefore., .among Indians, there ' 

/ ": r 

is no reinforcement value in these.activities that resembJes those held by the I 



1 / 



21 



At one time, the quality of child care available was a legitimate complaint 
of most ,Mountaip~Plains students (Indian and non-Indian alike) . However ^ this 
is a historical KatKer than a current problem. Nevertheless/ the reluctance 
of Indian mothers to leave small children with "strangers" — particularly with 
"non-lndign" strangers ji^s as much in a fear and a perception, as in "the facts", 
£nd needs 'to be d^alt with . * J , . 
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majority society 4} v • 

■ j. j / ■ 

i a *t 

Finally, the extended family has a strong influence-on marital conflict, and often 

i .* ^ * 

pressures are exerted ^o "desert the spouse" and return to the fwiily (preferably 

/ " * 

with children m tow) .-^Mother-in-law jokes are no joke as regards thejndian 



marital conflict — especial 1% since there are several persons offering "advice and 

... • • i 

solutions of a questionable (and often self-serving) nature. ft 



The extended family system, once a.v.iable arid vital part of a flourishing culture 

is, in its current subversion, a majbr obstacle to even those young Indians who 

wish to adapt themselves to majority culture. Efforts to strengthen this cultural 
, ' V\ \ 

institution ehabling return to a former place of positive strength or_ intensive 

. efforts to help the'youncj escape it would work, we believe, to the benefit of the « 

young Indian. The current situation of half proud tradition and half hopel.ess 

crippled remnant seems to yield a benefit to no one. 

f ■ ' 



22 Learning research 'works well with pigeons because the reinforcement value 
of* a given thing inconstant.- People, .unlike pfgeohs, have no such constant; m 
wha^ rewards one punishes another. Indians ar^ people, not pigeons. The 
\ practice of blaming Indians for not responding Jto the majority society's rein- 
\ forcers must be stopped, and the endeavor of providing Indian rewards under- 
\ taken— then, and only then, will programs for Indians begin to "show results". 
\ It must be emphasized that we refer not only (nor even mostly) to "in program" 
4 , fragmented attention to this issue but also to a focus on thtfs issue of a scope in- 



finitely larger than, any one program >or school. ^ 



» INPUT MOTIVATION AND EXPECTATION 

• ' . r v ~ ~ ' . , • 

Many Indian students formerly felt that they were "sold" on entrance. into the 

y ^ ■ 

prograrfl rather tnan guided. A Madison Avenue approach to recruitment which 
promises a panacea was never an intention of Mountain-Plains; although*, in 
earU^r stages, some of this seems to have been imparted to prospective students 
. (The question of .whether the above situation exists because student prospects 
were hearing what they wanted to hear or whether. recruiters were a bit over- 
zealous aside) . One lesson |f these early recruits is that an effort must be made 
to explain the exact nature of the program such that those students who respond 
affirmatively will be those ywtfra maximum chance fpr 4 success. (This "sales- 
manship" argument applies to not just Indian students and, happily / is a de- 
creasing cgmplaint. Consequently, the above is in the nature of historical com- 
mentary on drop-out rather* than a suggestion for current program'development) 

At times the extended family, in one manifestation or another, reverses its tra- 
ditional role and decides that sn Indian family should go to school. Forms are 
filled out and other necessary arrangements made. Such student famines arrive 
at Mountain-Plains With no internal motivation to eithercattend classes or pursge 
course requirements. A few letters hjbme saying they hate\he program and are 
unhappy is usually sjufficient to eliminate the only obstacle to\early program 
exit (famity* expectation) and the final push is often provided via a letterYrom 
.relatives admitting a mistake and asking the family to return home. 



Many IncJJan students expect the program to be a substitute for the expended 

fami^- -one which will provide warmth , succor, and support pf the type they 

received Jr&mjfhe family. Often, a "stand on your owrj feet 11 , Vfocus on your- .* 

self", "make^our own decisions" ethifc comes as a rude shock A reinforcing 

feelings of inadequacy, isolation, and loneliness. ^ No amount \f explanation . 

is likely to really prepare thfe Indian for. a sudden culture shock with so many 

interconnected elements. But if Mountain-Plains is what the student wants, the 

supportive, resources that are available may be tapped and the crisis surmpunted. 

» 

Even very successful Indian students have spoken of rough times in adapting. 
Factors in success invariably involve either a strong personal drive to learn 
th£ survival skills necessary to negotiate such institutions and/or strong support 
Ifor learning such skills from parents and/or others especially significant in thfc 
extended family. Support from'a member of the extended family who has gone 
through such traumatic experiences and Teamed to balance both worlds .seems 
to be, the best sort of support. However, the pool of such models is small, the 
"learning by watching distant others" model onf/ partially effective, and oniy 
the rare family has within its umbrella sgch a model of its own . 



23 Yet, one task force member with considerable "Indian Programs" experi- 
ence contends that an over*reac t tion to this need is the. root of the post program 
failure of succe^ul completers of. other "Indian" programs. As with so many 
efforts, the answer seems to lie in finding a 1 middle ground th^t provides sup- 
port without nurturing dependency . ' ' # 



iio/s ir 



Recommendations in this regard are basically in the area of heightened awarfe- 
ness of the problems described herein by those who recruit Indian families for 



Mountain-PTai^s, such that guidance into the program is the norm. JThus, those 

students who have a chance to succeed will be those who attend Mountain-Plaips, 

The frequent negative effects of some educational programs (see Model IV, 

* * 
September, 1974) on the unsuccessful should be strong in €he minds of those 

whqi^ecruit and select for program attendance,.- While the cptic could call such * 

• V ■ % • * I * 

selection^ "creaming", he would only be showing his'lack of 



cation, All institutions have parameters and boundary 



educational sopgisti- 
concisions . Some a r£ 



self-decided and others imposed by conditions in the larger society * As a re- 
sponsible educational institution, Mounta^Plains is a\|vare of boundary condi- 
tions imposed from without regarding it? education of Indian students hnd d6es 



not differ dependency-building prog ra T m practices that^eoultf maintain Indian 
studefllfsjn a protected environment, but which, in the end^vould only be, an 

fx " 



interlude on the road to hardship, i 



7 \ 



CONFLICT */!nD AGGRESSION 



. One major consideration seen here as a contributor to.most of the problems de- 
» r ' scnbe<j is the manner in which Indian society deals ^^^onfHct and aggression. 

Competition and the resolution of issues through. harjti negotiation— which at 
• times can be perceived fromlhe outside as fierce argurrYent-Hs considered ac- s - 

* 4 ceptable behavior within the context of the majority Social/cuUural value system. • ' 
Indian behavior tends to exhibit what might be termed "repressed host M ijty jl , 
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Repressed hostility is most openly manifested thrpugh "wildness" when drinking 
, .an^x^artous^j^ssi^Te/aggressive behaviors. Aggression training (for which. 

4 * 

counseling; techrjiques are av£ilabJe) could be an important factor in assisting 
Indians who wish to function as^eers in ^majority institutions. 24 



\ 



CONCLUSIONS 



Problems- 



The findings of the task force can be succinctly summarized as cultural disson- 
arice among native Americans resulting in a difficult adjustme nts the majority 

culture's world, as exemplified by tight time schedules, ind^vJdOTm versus group 

i 

focus, an J the disappearance of "relevant 11 adult success models. These dis- 
sonance factors combine with dependency conditioning '(and feelings resulting 
therefrom} in the reservation setting to manifest themselves through such be A 
haviors a%alcoholism, marital and family conflicts (often resulting in violence 
, to family members afid/or friends) , high tardiness/absenteeism frfcm.wbrk, and 
generalized avoidance behavior . * * / 



-er|c 



1 r .' / • 

Task fctfceroembers concluded that .awarenes^f these problems itself prescribes 

^~ . ^£*»~ * ~ / f * 1 r, .i * « 

• the remedy, namely: "^tl^.structuVe an institutiohal and interpersonal envftffrn- 
ment'th£T L ta}<es iptorSg^pnl theJtraditiona4 values and conditioned (dependencies 



/ 



/ 



2Z *Oni6Tnd fan Task Force TnemJger^ therapist) expressed the behVf/that the 
antip^lhy to open conflicts with ^^sons outside the family w^jpe so/strpngly 



fix^cf in Indians with any traditiori3^^pferinging as to be*bey.6r\d treatment t .* 
by the. usuat aggression training anc^imilar therapeutic tec$hiqifes, v 



/ 1 
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\ /*hat!.characterize the population and/on'^) ge'lect'for participation only those 

X 'S'}}/.\yp/;j/ i\. ■ '/\ f- 

(_\ whp's^ 'Mndla'p^j/alues are so welUinternalfzed that confofcfoity to majority norms 

'.' \ in thte world->f'\v,ork is sufficiently non-thfte'ajtening to b£ ftossible, and/or (3^ • 

v.- \ '•*/ / /'• /''U ' ' /V ■ *"'-4'A 

s.el'ect pnly '.those with clear motivation to unn^er^o cultural dfiange, those who 

can 6.e wTHjng participants in a program geare^to prepare stgiftents for life in 

current majority society . ^ .j; -* . 




; On, the surface., remedy number oqe seems approprfcffe^-u^ "**^r:-** 
fact, ideal; However, unless a pool of employers areJtlentffi^(JTmat"arB equally * - 

willing to take Indian values into account in terms of what\i$ broad+y^fstrcJoable' 

y / • v^Yy- v -v : ' • ^" * 

as working conditions, then education, heavily structure^ ^ottfrd Indian v^feaes^ 
is indeed xinlyvQh academic^exercise . Our experience indicatps v tt\a.t ^ signif^carft * . \ \ 
numbers of such employers are not available and are" not likely* to f fefe<iom6 avail-, * 

/ /// / ( ~ - ' \ 

abje. Tn&£efore, extensiverprogram modifications of this type, while \heoretic-. J . 

• * ' / * 4 V/ * * * ' h * *• ' X A. » 

ally jpMsrbje, are seen to be of ^llttl e long term benefit to the student, th^ftya- 
- }ori£y£sd^fety or the minority sotiety, Rather, some intermediate "bridging^. 
# en^Tro/infient would seem to be appropriate for that segment of the I rid iart popu- 



lat ion ?tha,t fishes to .either assimilate into majority society or learn to live pro- , 

' ♦ , -3 " » 

ductively }/vith a foot in each world . -? • Ufa 

• . ". • T' • • ' ' . . ; ; . - 

A related^onclusion the task force reached is that attemptsjp tre^t lndiar> alco- jj 
holism, lrid\an marita s l conflicts, Indian employabijity , and (Vidian emotional • 
problems as.entities in and of themselves miss the rSoint. "Indian Problems" 



aVe anJnterri^ated corrjplex of: (l) cultural values which ire, at variance with 



HA- 



, f " * .-iv • - J 

tho^e of the major ity society; (2)/dependepcy*engeodered by "being placed^dn 

f . '* ' t * ' * ; " v -\ - ? - 

•reservation lands that offer no intrinsic opportuhity to Sustain.orfe's self and 

• ''* ? ' ^ 1 ^^.^ i 

family; and (3) valueiconfusion and identity diffusion 1 resulting from amenability 
'to interac^roof values oTelther the traditional or majority so;cjgfy. Nothing short 

of eith^armassive effort toassrst lndians^in;|icfilding (not dealing and building 

for \h£i3ri$) withirrtfieir allottedVnclaves'the'jtyp'e of institutions , includjng 



econcimic institutions^- 5 thaj: allow the rediscovery ah^ymteractipn of cultural 
values in a self-sustaining fashion, yna massive attort to eradicate cultural tra- 
dition, and replace jVwith majbrity valfes*, fyifl be broadly effective. Overall 
attempts to resolve "the jaWan. problem 1 ' without circling decisions on related 

! * I*. , 

matters can be only selectively anct j^rtiaJly effective. : ' 
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Extent of. Success 'J/* » ry^X * , - *W\>- 



As regard? Maunta ^"-Plains, the technology exists to develppj.the external pre- 

/ • r * •** ' *"*•;* V* / * * -v J 

; - « V * , j ^ ,r/* V / »* • { 4 • .-• • : 

conditiorTs witl>in^^ich the program cpu'ld successfully edueate 1,-ndiah students. 

l-lowever, in,:the?&bsence of the above e^ternaKpre*conditlon^ t Mpun tain-Plains 

» /x, , v -, v — 

can only b^aA^altiable experience for a nar.roW^sbectrum of the*Jndian populatior 

• ' : mi ■ • - v-:^f ^ 

andean <Jeaf/SesponsibJy^only with this gr6xipV- 'Certain pr^ograj^, improvements 
can aidMn/iudcatjonal development of this qrou^and these st&ps. should , aria . 

■ ■ /■"//: / . v 

undoubtedly wfll,/be taken. But th6 majority of the Indian pdpufatioo of the •< 
regionjs not "treatable" by Mountain-Plains (or other such .external ly originated 

• / • ' « • .•• - v 1 v/y \ : 

^ " • V -*><*/. ^' > 

efforts) in the^absence of aJofaJ„prQblem focus that includes factors, without (as. 

well a^ within) any treatment. 



y^^The intrinsic lack. of economic viability for most reservations as now allotted 
may make this difficult or even impossible. See: Levitan, p. 1(H » 



In response t;o general student needs/ two changes have been made sinqe con- 



vening, the task force—though only undirectly in response to it. A View and more 
flexible .leave policy for all students is^F^elTect. A home visitor program through 
the Child Education Program was undertaken and discontinued due to staff and 
financiafcppessures. Currently an attempt is underway jtOjCpptjnue this effort in 

* » - y • 2 

some fas.nion through the Community Development Program;: I • ^ 



Mounta^VPIains is only partially successful in dealing productively wfthTndian 

students.. By careful selection of the spectrum it serves, and mino£ program ad- 
« * 

justments, M&untain-Plains has the potential to be very successful in terms of 
percentage completion and past-program employability . However, by compari- 
son to the need for educational development <of the sort offered by Mountain-Plains, 

Mountain-Plains does not make a significant impact oh the Indian population of 

*> 

the region. Witlvmajor program adjustments, Fountain-Plains could increaser 

4 

the spectrum of Indian students served — probably more so than any other program 
with which the authors are familiar. However, external realities such as those 
previously discussed severely limiwhe extent of possible broadening. 



Types of Success 1>\* 

' *\\ . 

' \ •* - Xv u 

Indian head of househol^male) students have been able to master the vocatiqofT " 

and foundation Education requirements. Spouses (female)* h^ve* usually limited 

involvement to qrjentation and to. the minimum general classes (Consumer Educa- 

t16n, Hom& Management, Parent Involvement, Health, Career Guidance, and 

Counseling) which ate largely confined to a orie'month period. 
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Indian students in general, and spouses (female) in particular have experienced 
difficulty (elaboration of which has tonsumed most of this* report) in the area of 
personal, family, and social skMls. Mountain-Plains has not been successful in 
creating a personal and social environment that enables the full spectrum of.po- 
tentiallndian students to maintain thertMigl^e^ in the program's environment for 

thfe tfnt^Tec^ssary to make the educational progress necessary-for the post- 

& * - » , 

program employment and life style gfains that are Mountain-Plains' objectives. 



It was assumed, prior to the task force, that these Indians who did not complete 

" * ' . , r 

the program dropped out early. Examination of the data showed the average 

time from entry to drop out to be four-and-a-half months,. It appears*, then, 

i 

that problems leading to drop-out are cumulative, and that Mountain-Plains has 
been unable to mitigate strains,, or facilitate sufficient coping sKi lis despite, in 
most c|g§s, having considerable time available to work with the family. There- 

fore, past methods must be,considered as failures with many families. It cannot 

1 \ 

be said with confidence whether this failure is centered in type or extent. The 
current working assumption is "both". 

e ' r 

Types of Students J ~- \ ' - w * 

^Mountain-Plains is most successful wfth Indian families who a^e^paftially immune 
to (juj^ijre shock--that is, families where both members fiave had significant ex- 
perience in" 'dealing with "majority" institutions and practices. The best suck ex: 

J - * j 

perrence takes place away from the influence (support) of the ^extended family . 



1 . 



Mountain-Plains is somewhat successful in dealing vVith families wherein only 

'one spouse (usually the male) has had such intercultural experience. Mountain.- 

• ■ * * 

Plains has been unsuccessful' in dealing with students where both spouses basic 

' experience is Indian socialization in aVeservation seating.. 

£ * ^ 
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Raised off reser- 
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Figure 1 

Spectrum of Indian Population Served by Mountain-Plains 



I 



■ POST LOG 

iSubsequent to the deliberations of thfe task force, five Indian families wfcre selected 
among a random sample for indepth follow-up analysis for preliminary, program ef- 
fects^ Four of the families did not complete the program . Three of the non-complet- 
ing heads of household were employed. All three were very highly rated by the^r 



^^T^is could be a pre-program program administered by'Mountain-Ptains or? ' 
center, or administered elsewhere. The core of the program would be develof?- 
^ngJnterc^ti^f^f-srpphistication.. ~ " — — : — — — ■ ~~* 
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supervisors in terms of skil.l, work traits (e.g., attendance, punctuality) and 
interpersonal ability. All four families had a history ; of both alcohol arid marital 
probigms. (In two cases, dropping out was caused by the w,ife deserting the 



program .) Three of the couples are still together (including both families where „. 
the wife deserted) and the fourth js. still married but separated. Two families 
now experience no alcohol problem. 



i 



The one "drop-out"- that was not employed was unemployed due to a funding 
technicality, was very highly rated, and is expected to be re-employed shortly 
(as the problem has been resolved) . Table' one reports relevant hard data. ' 

S Table 1 



4 


MSS Scores for 


Indian HOH's Not Completing Program 


r 

\, 


HOH 


Over- • 
al| • 


Perform-, 
a nee 


■ Conform V 
arcce 


Depend- 
ability 


Personal 5 
" Adjustment 


1 . 


93 .. 


99 


90 

K 


75 




2 • 


75 




> - 70 


- • 75 


' 99 . 


3 


83 


85 


99 • 


99 


99 . 


H 


93 


99 


90 • 

j 




r 

75 



Note: Percentiles from 27 MSS Manual "Workers in General" 



* 27 pata from those Indian families sampled in the preliminary effects follow-up 
study. * ^ . - \ . - , ■ r- . ' . 



£sed on this data, it seems that Mountain-Plains. Is more effective based on the 

\ 

criterion "post-program peVformance of IntiianjJ student head of households withi% 



significant time in program" than on the criterion "program completion 



..28 



Qsytticisms of tfte Mountain-Plains Program based on percentage completion should, 
^^e^raps, be made with caution. Criticisms based on the narrowpess.of thespec- 
trum of Indian's treatable, however, remain valid. In each of these four families 
the male spouse had significant intercultural experience prior to the program. 
In pne, so did the female spouse. The other Xh/ee female Ispouses were "true 



Iqdrans" both by "blood'f and by upbringing.^ \ • ^ 



With each of the four families, ^Mountain-PlajnS has proven a significant positive 
influence in at least one dimension of their lives . While generalizing a sample of 

m ; } « • . 

.four across.all Mountain-Plains fndiam ^rop-outs is not technically valid nor ( a 
proof of effect, it is an irtdication that Mountain-Plains may have been considgr- 
abfy more effective with ihis group of drop L outs than had hitherto be£n assumed. 



1 — r 



1 ' 

"fr\is should have been expected, froni the income follow-up data. which shows 
that overall;. cgmpleters'makemore money than drop-outs who. in turn makeijiore 
money than an equivalent non-attendingjcontrol group (Mountain-Plains Special 
Board Report, April 1974) . (i.e., the Worsened situation on follow-up of 
"failures" seen in some programs is now known not to typify Mountain-Plains 
drop-outs)... ' * 
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